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Not long since, I visited a prison in a neighboring state, and spent the - 
greater part of the day in private conversation with different prisoners, in 
order to learn the histories of their temptation and fall, and the spirit in which 
they received their punishment. While I was there, two new convicts arrived. 
I went to the receiving lodge, where they were delivered. There was the 
prison-book, in which was recorded the names, ages, occupation, offence, term 
of sentence, and so forth, of all who came to dwell in those gloomy abodes. 
The book, in which these entries were made, was a great folio, probably of not 
less than five thousand pages. It had been recently procured, and only a 
small part of it was filled. How can I express the mournful interest with 
which I looked along the pages of recorded crime and allotted penalty. What 
a sententious column was that, in which was written, ‘ For two years ;” “ For 
five years ;” “‘ For ten years ;” “ For life ;” and that other column, containing 
the words, “ Theft;” ‘Robbery ;” ‘“ Burglary ;” ‘ Attempt to kill,” and so 
forth. Oh, if to these culprits, in their early days, God had sent an angel, in 
the form of a wise and faithful teacher, would those terrible words ever have 
been written against their names? Would their names ever have been found 
in that book ? 

I have said that I looked with an inexpressibly mournful interest upon the 
sad pages of that book which had been already filled. But with a sadness far 
more profound and solemn, did I look upon the pages which had not been 
filled—whose clear white sheets had not yet been blackened by the records of 
guilt and condemnation. We have no adequate ground for hope, that those 
yet undefiled pages will never be filled ; and who are they whose names are to 
be written therein? The young man, bold, fiery, and reckless, whose veins 
are fermenting with the new wine of life, but into whose heart no moral alchy- 
mist has ever infused a principle which will transmute his tendencies for evil 
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into desires for good: his name must be there. The rash, brave boy of the 
school-room—the ringleader in sport and in mischief, who bears the severest 
punishments as stoically as an Indian bears fire—whose fatal misfortune is to 
have parents or teachers insane enough to believe that they can extinguish the 
fervid spirit within him, which God only meant they should direct: his name, 
too, must be there. Ay, and who shall say that the name of the sweet babe 
in its mother’s arms, whether now gently closing its eyes to sleep, as the 
tender flower folds its petals at the approach of eve, or whether waking to 
new-born life and joy after reanimating slumbers; yes, or the same infant 
coming perfumed with baptismal water from the holy font: who shall say that 
his name, too, in consequence of over indulgence and under restraint, shall not 
lengthen out that black catalogue of guilt? Teacher, you can forefend the 
awful hand-writing, in books like these, by a sacred hand-writing upon the 
soul. Not by charms and talismans, not by phylacteries upon the garments, or 
frontlets upon the brow, or amulets suspended from the neck; but by a culti- 
vation of the conscience, by the living and sovereign efficacy of the law of 
God written upon the heart, you may do this holy work. 

But we have been looking only at the darkest points in the picture—at its 
dolefal shadows, and not at its celestial lights. In our schools are to be found 
the greatest elements of hope for our country and for the world. Bright 
talents are there, which shall find and follow the foot-prints of the Deity, and 
reveal to us more of his attributes, by revealing to us more of His marvelous 
works. The vivid genius is there, which will find new chords in the human 
soul, to be thrilled with joy. The capacities of benevolence and duty are 
there, which shall add hosts to the now feeble bands of philanthropists, who 
shall go forth to do battle with the giant iniquities of the world—with the 
Titanian sins of intemperance, of oppression in all its forms, with the spirit of 
war and with bigotry. The executive and administrative talent is there, which 
for good or for evil, shall ere long find its way into the counsels aud guide the 
energies of the state, or the vaster energies of the nation. These powers and 
possibilities are all there, and it is hardly a license of speech to-say that you 
hold them as in the hollow of the hand. Go to your work, then, as if worthy 
the custody and stewardship of these mighty interests. Replenish your ener- 
gies by the hopes which such resources legitimately supply. Look forward to 
the glorious results which fidelity on your part must assuredly produce. Stand 
among your pupils like prophets and seers, and labor to bring nearer the vision 
which your prescience reveals. Consider yourselves, as you truly are, vice- 
gerents of God, placed in authority over the richest of all his provinces, and 
responsible, to a great extent, for their beauty, and grandeur, and moral well- 
being. 

Here is a boy who seems head-strong and obstinate—subborn almost to sul- 

lenness. Analyze the case. It may be that this exhibition of character is 
founded upon the noble though untrained principles of conscience and firm- 
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ness; and if it so be, you have only to manage the case wisely to make another 
Martin Luther of him: a man who will defy the Papal anathemas of his day, as 
did the old hero of Wittenburg, in the fifteenth century. Here are two play- 
mates, bound together, as it were, by some congenial affinity, diligent in study, 
conspicuous in recitation, but vehement and vociferous, almost beyond en- 
durance. Do not alienate these youthful Boanerges, by the base motive of 
rivalry and emulation ; but rather strengthen their attachment and guide them 
aright, and by and by, perhaps from different parts of the Union, they may 
meet on the floor of Congress, not to contend with each other, at the head of 
hostile factions, but to lift their voices together, like true sons of thunder, 
against corruption in high places. Here is an unsophisticated child, whose 
voice falters and his eye moistens, as he reads the story of some wounded or 
imprisoned bird, or of a hare pursued to its death by hounds, quadruped and 
biped. It was a beaming seraph from the throne of God, then nestling in his 
heart, which choked that voice and bedewed that eye. Save him from the 
profanation of ridicule and levity. In the fullness of time, he will go forth to 
give sight to the blind, to loose the tongue of the dumb, to gather the insane 
from their living tombs, and heal demoniacs in the spirit and with the power of 
Christ. There sits a little girl, distinguished from all the rest by the simpli- 
city of her dress, and by the tenderness with which she watches the little ones 
of the school, however ill-clad or ill-mannered they may be. No gaudy ribbons 
delight her eye; no gleeful games can make her forgetful of the safety or 
the comfort of others. Rescue her from the pride of wealth, from the frivolity 
and emptiness of fashionable life, and when others shall be wasting their time 
at theatres and assemblies, she will be a ministering angel to the poor, in their 
crowded hovels and cellars, and sweetening the earth with her footsteps, as 
she goes on her errand of mercy and love. Another, as quiet of mien, but of 
bolder resolve, like Mrs. Fry, or Miss Dix, will stand before Governors and 
Legislatures, hushing the storm of partizan warfare by her rebukes, and making 
them, for very shame, if for no better reason, provide for the woes of humanity. 

These, my friends, and such as these, are the lofty motives with which every 
teacher should go to his school, in the morning; with which he should live 
among his pupils during the day ; and in the sustaining consciousness of which, 
he should seek, at night, the rest which will prepare him for the renewal of 
his labors. With the faithful and fruitful teacher, not a day will pass in which 
he will not so modify and ennoble the character of his pupils, that they will 
choose a wiser and more exalted course of conduct in the eventful crises of 
life. He will be making better husbands and wives, better fathers and moth- 
ers, and scattering from afar, blessed eras of goodness and joy all along the 
future course of his pupils’ lives. 

Surrounded by these motives, and summoned onward by these hopes, if there 
be any one who can ever talk of the irksome task of instructing the young, or 
advocate blows as the chief moral instrumentality—the first resort in cases of 
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difficulty—let him throw aside his books, and seize the ox-goad; let his talk 
no longer be of children, but of bullocks; or, rather, let him betake himself to 
stone-hammering, and by cheating his imagination with the grateful delusion 
that granite blocks are boys’ backs, get greater day’s work out of his hard 
bones and harder heart. 

What special need is there to exhort teachers to possess their souls in pa- 
tience ? A teacher has no more excuse for passion, because of the thousand 
oversights and cases of forgetfulness, and carelessness, and waywardness, in a 
group of young children, than an orchardist has for indulging in fits of anger, 
because his fruits are acrid while they are yet immature, or untouched by the 
hues of the rainbow while they are yet unripe. Waywardness and what Car- 
lyle calls ‘‘ un-wisdom,” are in the nature of childhood, as much as sourness is 
in the nature of an apple or a berry, before it has had time to be ripened; or, 
if any one objects to this expression as too condemnatory of the nature of 
childhood, still it can not be denied that such have been the transgressions 
of parents that children do inherit painful susceptibilities of evil. Yet infi- 
nitely more blameworthy are the fathers who ate the grapes, than the children 
whose teeth have been set on edge by their sourness. While human nature 
remains as it now is, we must expect much of inconsiderateness and aberration 
in the young. It is the special function and office of a teacher to supply the 
necessary ameliorating influences. But this transforming work can not be 
done by one day’s labor, any more than harvests can be ripened by one day’s 
sunshine. The sun and clouds might as well refuse to shine and shower, be- 
cause the various growths of the summer are not perfected inaday. Yet, 
with what calm constancy they pursue their work ; and not the waste and loss 
of the wide wilderness restricts their bounty. Under the slanting beams of 
the vernal sun, the corn germinates, the fruit trees bud and blossom, and the 
vine shoots up its branches. As yet, however, for all purposes of human utili- 
ty, they are worthless. But is the sun wearied or discouraged? Does he not 
ascend the heavens? Does he not lengthen his day, and pour down upon them 
his solstitial fervor ? Still, neither in the corn, nor in the fruit, is there any 
sustenance for man, and the young grape is more bitter than wormwood to the 
taste. For weeks and months that sun labors on, increasing the ardor of his 
beams, till, at length, the rich fields wave a welcome to the harvester; the 
orchards glow with orient-colored fruitage; and in the fullness of gratitude, 
the grape bursts with its nectarious juices. It is the euthanasia of the year. 
It is like the dying psalm of a righteous man. Look at that miracle of beauty, 
the century plant. For lustrums and decades, the seasons and the elements 
labor on to bring it to perfection, but seem to labor in vain. It absorbs the 
nurture of generations of cultivators, yet appears to make no requital for their 
care. But, at length, its slow maturing powers approach their crisis. The 
day of its efflorescence comes. The gorgeous flower bursts forth, queenly, 
beautiful as Aphrodite from the waves, and loading the air with the gathered 
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perfumes of a hundred years. And to you, my friends, this is the moral: Not 
aray of sunshine ever fell upon that plant; not a rain-drop nor a dew-drop 
ever fertilized or refreshed it; not a kind office of its guardian was ever ex- 
pended upon it, which is not now remembered and proclaimed in the grandeur 
of its bloom, and the richness of its fragrance. Learn a lesson from the ancient 
oaks, which you pass daily in your walk to the sehool-room. In rearing them 
to their loftiness and majestic proportions, has nature ever grown weary or 
impatient, since the day when these tiny germs cleft the shell? Of all the 
occupations among men, the teacher, who knows the nobility of his work, and 
feels its divine impulses, has the least need of patience. The delver among 
insensate clods ; the hewer of wood ; the operative who spins the lifeless thread 
or casts the monotonous shuttle; the statesman who declares himself con- 
strained to warp the eternal principles of rectitude to accommodate his policy 
to the ignorance and selfishness of men; the minister who strives to soften 
hearts, which inveterate sins have ossified ; the judge who sends human beings 
to the state’s prison or the gallows, one day’s work of whom is enough to crush 
the life out of a man’s heart ; the soldier who slays his fellow-man in battle, or 
is himself slain: these have need of patience, or something else, I know not 
what ; but to enjoin patience upon those whose very office and mission it is to 
prepare children for all the happiness of this world, and to bring the kingdom 
of heaven round about them, is an intolerable indignity and grievance. 

What I long, above all other things upon earth, to see—what prophets and 
kings might well desire to see, but as yet have never seen—is a glorious broth- 
erhood of teachers, whose accomplished minds and great hearts are bound to- 
gether by their devotion to one object, and that object a desire to reform the 
world—to re-impress upon the heart of man the almost obliterated image of 
his Maker. Were teachers animated by the spirit which inspires the martial 
hero, such a union, and for such an object, would not be postponed, to be seen 
by happier men, in some happier age, but we ourselves should behold it. And 
can not the sublimer motive give birth to the sublimer effort? Can not those 
whose office it is to reform their fellow-men, be as devoted and as valiant as 
those whose office it is to destroy their fellow-men? Is not theirs as gooda 
fight ? Will their songs of triumph be less exultant ? Will not palms as fade- 
less crown their victories? Ifwe marvel greatly at the bravery of men en- 
gaged in war, have we not far greater reason to marvel at the lukewarmness 
and unconcern of those who are engaged in the holy cause of enlightening and 
redeeming the race? Look at the pages of history for thousands of years, and 
see what those who have sought for military glory—such lurid glory as it is— 
have borne and done.. Not commanders only, but subalterns and common 
soldiers perform feats of valor that seem incredible ; and their bodies might be 
blown to pieces a thousand times, before the bravery of their hearts could be 
subdued. They scale mountain-lifted forts, whose sides are precipices, while 
rocks, like hail-stones, are falling around them, The blazing hill of the ter- 
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raced battery they charge to the topmost tier. They rush to the field where 
the grape is showered, whose vintage is blood. As siegers and besieged, they 
fight by day, and sleep by night, within range of that newly-invented and ter- 
rific engine of destruction, which can be compared to nothing earthly but a 
volcano upon wheels, At the battle of Waterloo, Marshal Ney had five horses 
shot under him, and he dismounted from the sixth and charged the British in- 
fautry sword in band. In naval engagements, how often do officers and men 
ply their guns, till the very ship—which to them is the earth, and their only 
earth—is swallowed in the waves. When Paul Jones engaged the Serapis, he 
lashed his ship to the foe in the embrace of death. Ile received the enemy’s 
broadsides, until his own vessel was almost reduced to a heap of floating splin- 
ters. Apparently sinking, he was summoncd to surrender. ‘‘ Surrender,” said 
Jones, “I haven’t yet begun to fight.” Where in our ranks are the Neys, and 
Joneses, and a thousand others of the mighty men of valor? Where, amongst 
us, are the men who will forfeit all prospects of worldly distinction, surrender 
their ease, pledge their fortunes, sacrifice health, and life too, if need be, to 
uphold and carry forward the cause of education, which, more than any other, 
is the cause of God and humanity? If our motives are stronger than those of 
the shedders of human blood, why should not our arms and hearts be stronger 
than theirs, also? And what do we know under the heavens, or—I speak it 
with reverence—what do we know above the heavens, which can excel the 
high emprise in which we are embarked? The world is to be redeemed. For 
six thousand years, with exceptions “ few and far between,” the earth has been 
a dwelling-place of woe. There has not been an hour since it was peopled, 
when war has not raged, like a conflagration, on some part of the surface. In 
the haughtiness of despotism, on the one hand, and the debasement of vassal- 
age, on the other, the idea of human brotherhood has been lost. The policy of 
the wisest nations has been no higher than to punish the crimes they had per- 
mitted, instead of rewarding the virtues they had cherisked. Throughout the 
earth, until lately, and now, in more than three of its five grand divisions, the 
soldier and the priest have divided and devoured it. The mass of the human 
race has sojourned with animals—that is, in the region of the animal appetites ; 
and though the moral realms have been discovered, yet how feebly have they 
been colonized. But it is impiety to suppose that this night of darkness and 
blood will always envelope the earth. A brighter day is dawning, and educa- 
tion is its day-star. The honor of ushering in this day is reserved for those 
who train up children in the way they should go. Through this divinely ap- 
pointed instrumentality, more than by all other agencies, the night of igno- 
rance and superstition is to be dispelled, swords beat into ploughshares, cap- 
tives ransomed, and rivers of Plenty made to run, where the rivers of Intem- 
perance now flow. At this sight, ‘‘ Angels look on and hold their breath, 
burning to mingle in the conflict.” 

But the joys and triumphs of this conflict are not for angels: they are held 
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trust for those teachers who, in the language of Scripture, will take them by 
violence ; that is, by such a holy ardor and invincible determination as will 
conquer time and fate, and fulfill the conditions, on which, alone, such honors 
ean be won. And if the strong-voiced angel, who flies through heaven, cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Woe, woe, woe,” to the inhabiters of the earth, is ever to be silenced, 
he will be silenced by the stronger acclamations of those whom teachers have 
been among the blessed and honored instruments of preparing for the ransom 
of the world. 





THE AGRICULTURAL LAND GRANT. 


The object cf this grant is not simply to found colleges devoted exclusively 
to the special or “ practical” education of the industrial classes. The law of 
Congress also makes provision for their “ liberal” education, including a knowl- 
edge of “ other scientific and classical studies.” The entire object is t» pro- 
mote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes. Whatever 
ambiguity may attach to the word “ practical,” here used, the meaning of the 
word “liberal” is definite and ciear. The word “liberal,” when used in con- 
nection with education, always has a definite, technical signification. A lib- 
eral education is an education in literature and the sciences generally, and is 
usually applied to a collegiate education. The fact that “other scientific and 
classical studies” are not to be excluded, shows that this is the meaning of the 
term as used in the law of Congress. The Industrial College must furnish the 
industrial classes with facilities for acquiring a “liberal” as a well as a “ prac- 
tical” education. Nothing less wide and thorough will meet the specific terms 
of the grant. 

This evident construction of the law shows that the industrial college cannot 
be organized as a professional school, exclusively on the plan of our medical, 
law, divinity, and commercial schools, nor even upon the plan of the Military 
Academy at West Point, in which all the studies are selected with reference 
to their bearing upon the practical duties of the military service—the classics 
and polite literature being entirely excluded from the course. It must include 
those general studies which may be requisite in the “ liberal” education of the 
farmer, and the mechanic, as well as those studies which have a more direct 
bearing upon the practical duties of their several pursuits. It is also equally 
clear that the industrial college cannot be made a subordinate department of a 
literary college. The “leading” object of the college—not a department of 
some other college—must be professional instead of general education. In 
other words, general education, in this institution, is to be made subordinate 
to professional or special education. 

Another object of this grant is, evidently, to extend the domain of the applied 
sciences, by furnishing agriculture and the mechanic arts with adequate facili- 
ties for scient: fic experiment and investigation. The Industrial College should 
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discover new principles in science and art, and test, in a reliable manner, new 
applications and processes. Its experimental farms and gardens should ce- 
termine, with comparative accuracy, the conditions of soil and climate requi- 
site for the successful growth of the seeds and cuttings imported by the Na- 
tional Agricultural Department—experiments now often fruitless, because they 
are not intelligently and skillfully conducted. It should, in brief, advance ag- 
riculture and the arts of industry, including mining, by the use of those special 
agencies with which it will be so amply endowed. All our material interests 
and resources should feel its influence. 

In order that this grant may promote efficiently the ‘ practical” education 
of the industrial classes, it should aid in the special training of the teachers of 
our common schools, so they may be prepared to teach therein the primary 
facts of natural history, drawing, etc., and to train their pupils to habits of ob- 
servation and inquiry—instruction now sadly neglected for the want of such 
special preparation on the part of teachers, The normal or training school is 
a legitimate and important department of the industrial college. 

[After discussing the course of studies and instruction in such institutions, 
the Commissioner asks :] 

But what is the plain and manifest meaning of the act of Congress? Evi- 
dently, as already shown, that the scheme of instruction shall be sufficiently 
wide and extensive to fill the full measure of a “liberal” as well as a profes- 
sional education, the former being made subordinate to the latter. The man- 
ner in which this subordination shall be effected is left to the legislatures of 
the several states to determine, under the guidance of sound educational prin- 
ciples and the unequivocal teachings of experience. What are these princi- 
ples and teachings ? ° 

All experience teaches that in the successful acquisition of those facts which 
have the greatest value in practical life, disciplined powers and developed 
strength are a pre-requisite. Every practical teacher will concur in the state- 
ment, that the shortest road to a practical knowledge of applied science is 
through a mastery of the principles and laws of pure science. Many of the 
simplest questions of agriculture, for example, require for their intelligent so- 
lution a knowledge of branches of learning which apparently have no relation 
to practical agriculture. Besides, the student of agriculture, theoretical or 
practical, must bring to the task a mind trained to scientific investigation. It 
is true that such study will itself afford a degree of mental discipline, but there 
must also be developed strength as a necessary preparation for such study. 
The same fact holds true in all professional or special instruction. Hence it is 
that the discipline acquired in the thorough mastery of a study which has little 
apparent value in practical life, may be of the very greatest utility as a means 
of reaching those facts that are practically useful. Development thus becomes 
the gateway to practical knowledge. No principle in education is better set- 
tled than this. 
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Here we find the reason for the failure of every attempt to educate youth 
for a given pursuit, by ignoring the discipline of the mind. Such instruction 
inevitably defeats itself. Practical facts, to be practically available for safe 
guidance in any pursuit, must be thought out and made one’s own, and then 
that such facts may be applied with certainty, there must be a clear insight 
into their causes, effects and relations. The superficial empiricist, with a lim- 
ited stock of disconnected facts, is constantly liable, in every new use or appli- 
cation of his knowledge, to fall into error. He lacks the strength, self-balance, 
comprehension, grasp and inspiration which discipline and culture always im- 
part to native powers. Hence, in every department of human endeavor, from 
the preparation of our daily bread up to the guidance of a nation’s affairs, what 
man most needs is a generous and full development of all his powers. The 
stuffing of immature and undisciplined minds with a superficial knowledge of 
such branches of learning as are popularly supposed to pertain to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, would be the shammiest kind of an education—utterly 
unworthy of the dignity of the industrial classes, and comparatively worthless 
as a means of their elevation and advancement. 

But there is another view of this subject, higher and truer than that of mere 
business utility. The great function of education is, in the language of Her- 
bert Spencer, to teach men how to live—not how to live in the mere material 
sense only, but in the widest sense. Man does not live by bread alone. The 
farmer and the mechanic must also be a member of society, a citizen, a man. 
Upon him as well as upon other men, rest the responsibilities of life. The 
mightiest social and civil questions of earth’s history demand solution at his 
hands. He may be called to the highest councils of the State or of the Nation, 
and well would it be for the country if he were oftener thus called. To this 
duty he should bring the same breadth of culture and comprehension as his 
compeers from the so-called learned professions. He should stand an honor to 
industry as well ag her strong and able defender. The first step in all right 
education is to develop manhood—to educate man as man, and not as an in- 
strument—and any scheme which ignores this great fact, which plaees a mau’s 
occupation above himself, will fail in the future as in the past. 

These principles make evident the practical wisdom of that provision of the 
Congressional grant which aims to secure the “ liberal” education of the indus- 
trial classes as the necessary basis of their “ practical” or professional educa- 
tion. In view of the fact that the general education of the farmer and the ar- 
tisan is, to a good degree, already provided for, the leading object of the ben- 
efaction is special education; but great care is taken to make such special 
instruction fruitful and valuable, by providing for and demanding needful pre- 
paratory training. It is asked why special instruction was not made the sole 
function of the industrial college, and the necessary mental discipline made a 
condition of admission? To every practical educator the answer is evident. 
A portion of the special course must run parallel with the general course, or 
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rather must be made a part of the general course. Existing colleges, on ac- 
count of limited endowments, do not furnish adequate facilities for scientific 
study and investigation. Give to these colleges ample facilities for thorough 
instruction in the natural sciences, and there will be no necessity of providing 
for general education in the industrial college. The course of instruction can 
then be made exclusively professional.—Report of Hon. H. E. White, School 
Commissioner of Ohio. 


—_—-_ ++ —_—_——- 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


What is an Agricultural College? Let us begin by stating some of the 
things that it is not. And first, it is not the back shop, nor even the front 
parlor, of any other college. It is an institution swi generis. The highest suc- 
cess can only be secured for it by setting it upon its own feet, and taking it 
out of ali manner of leading-strings. It must be endowed with the full attri- 
butes of an independent manhood. For this there are multitudes of reasons, 
One of them is, that every institution of learning, like every other organism, 
has its chief and guiding purpose, its one great aim and end, to which all cther 
aims must be subservient. If the Agricultural College is annexed to some ex- 
isting institution, what is to be the main object of the compound institution ? 
Is it to be literary, or agricultural? If literary, then, of course, the agricultu- 
ral department suffers, from being subordinated. If agricultural, then the 
same department suffers from being incumbered with the literary department. 
What earthly good can come to an Agricultural College, with its model farm, 
and manual labor therein, from having on its hands a thing so little in unison 
with its active out-door purposes as an academic appendage, where boys are 
taught Greek accents and the quantity of Latin syllables? In either case, 
whether the agricultural department is subordinated or exalted, and one or the 
other it must be, the result is alike injurious. , 

And what does experience say to us on this point? What has been, in this 
country, the general effect of the attempt to graft a special school of this kind 
upon the stem ofa literary institution ? Let us illustrate the point by refer- 
ence to the normal schools of the country, which are more closely allied to our 
colleges than an agricultural school can be. Of all the attempts, and there 
have been several, in the United States to annex state normal schools to col- 
leges or universities, very few have been successful, and in these few the union 
has been merely nominal, and has not been in operation sufficiently long to 
test its permanency. That plan was adopted in Kentucky, Rhode Island, and 
elsewhere, and in almost every instance abandoned. In the former state the 
normal school was strangled by the unnatural ligature ; in the latter, it was 
saved from the same fate only by a prompt repudiation of the plan. 

On the other hand, we are not aware that a single independent state normal 
school, even though established as an experiment, has ever been discontinued, 
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within the entire limits of the United States; and some of them have been in 
operation twenty-five years. And we believe that what is true of normal 
schools will be, @ fortiori, all the more true of Agricultural Colleges, from their 
remoter resemblance to ordinary literary institutions. 

But this is only illustration. How can we best get at the convictions of the 
best agriculturists on this point? By observing what they have actually done 
themselves in respect to the matter. What has been the general practice in 
our times? Have most of the agricultural schools established within the last 
eighty years, in Europe and America, been independent, or have they been 
annexed to some existing institution? The investigation develops the most 
remarkable unanimity of sentiment, and uniformity of practice. We have be- 
fore us at this moment a list of twenty-six of the most eminent and successful 
of these institutions on both sides of the water. Fronf this list we are satisfied 
that no institution of the first grade is omitted. And of the whole twenty-six, 
only one, that of Pisa, in Italy, is made in any degree dependent upon a college 
or university. The others are independent agricultural schools, free to pursue 
their investigations and to employ their students in the manner best calcu- 
lated to accomplish their purpose, untrammeled by artificial ties and entangling 
alliances. And as if to settle the question still more fully, it is declared that 
the Pisa school has failed to acquire anything more than a local reputation. 

Thus, from considerations of common sense, from the analogy of other insti- 
tutions, and from the actual opinions of eminent friends of agriculturl educa- 
tion, we derive the same unvarying conclusion: that an Agricultural College 
should stand upon its own foundations, and should be thrown into no position 
of dependence or partnership.—Jllinois Teacher. 


WHAT OUR SCHOOLS SHOULD DO. 


It appears to me that the training of young people in our schools is too ex- 
clusively bookish. Too much stress is still laid on rules, rote-learning, on ab- 
stractions, to the almost total neglect of the glorious book of nature, with its 
inexhaustible treasures. What a boon could be conferred on those happy boys 
and girls, from whom the beautiful face of nature is not shut out by crowded 
and noicy streets, if we could rouse their curiosity for the varied wonders of 
the mineral and organic kingdoms in the midst of which they live. 

Let a youth have once gained a taste for watching the habits of birds and 
insects, for studying minerals ; or a girl to have learned to look on flowers with 
a discriminating eye, not with vacant and dull admiration, can you conceive 
such a one to feel anything but repugnance, not merely for coarse and degrading 
pursuits, but even for the silly amusements to which, from utter vacancy of 
mind, they are otherwise driven ? 

Surely, whatever of classical or mathematical lore our common country 
school can manage to impart, this much, at least, it ought to secure to all those 
who faithfully avail themselves of its opportunities : 
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1. The power of expressing their thoughts in simple and correct language, 
with fluency, therefore without laborious, and consequently pleasurable, 
exertion. 

2. Such a general acquaintance with the works and laws of nature as will 
give zest and stimulus to their walks, and open the way to a more scientific 





A ey: 


and thorough investigation of some branch of natural science, if they should | 


ever have time and opportunity. 

I hope that the improved method of teaching grammar by composition, so 
earnestly recommended and illustrated by the Editor of this journal, and the 
impulse given of late to object teaching, will help to effect a reform in these 
two points. 

8. The power of appreciating, and therefore of enjoying, good writing, and 
therefore a love for and a seeking after the choice models with which Ameri- 
can literature now abounds, instead of being satisfied with the vapid and silly 
trash which, when there is any reading at all, passes under that name. Cheap 
copies of our most fascinating modern works on history, biography, travels, 
natural history, etc., ought, as soon as they appear, and have received the 
sanction of public approbation, to be placed in our school libraries, and the 
circulation of them among the scholars and their parents should be encouraged 
by all the earnest influence which the teacher can exert. 

In the school-room, instead of spending so much time on those eternal tasks 
in grammar, so abstract, so dry, so imperfectly, if at all, understood, the very 
introductory pages of which, as my daughter was remarking, the other day, 
would often require of the learner a previous knowledge of the subject, in 
order to make it intelligible and savory,—instead of daily going over page 
after page of the reader, with such questions only as are duly set down in the 
programme, i. e. in the foot-notes ;—instead of that endless array of forbidding 
routine and formalism, let the teacher, once a week at least, select some pecu- 
liarly interesting passage, adapted to the age and intelligence of the class (our 
improved school-readers abound in such) and’ first read it to the class, fre- 
quently stopping, in order to feel, as it were, the pulse of the class, by eliciting 
their remarks, to which he should, sparingly but suggestively, add his own; let 
him bring in the most lively collateral illustrations that the subject admits, 
whether historical, geographical, or scientific, with which his own stores of 
knowledge supply him. 

When the passage has been thus thoroughly understood and enjoyed, let the 
class be called up to read it, no longer as a task, but with relish and spirit, as 
they are almost sure to do. 

On the same or the following day, still guided by the age and mental devel- 
opment of the class, he will cautiously direct the attention to the salient 
points,—the beauty-spots in the passage, not by pointing them out, but by 
leading the young people to find them out for themselves. 

Lastly, let him tell them to read the passage at home, over again, and to 
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come prepared on the following day to give the substance of it in their own 
words; or, better still, if old enough, let them write it on their slates, as an 
exercise in composition, whilst the teacher is busy with other recitations. 

On the ordinary reading days, let him always elicit from the text as much 
instruction as they can bear and digest, in living grammar; i. e., in grammar 
springing out from the language itself, not sadly buried in the funeral mauso- 
leum of a didactic treatise. 

Thus, I conceive, by patient and earnest training in that direction, continued 
without routine or monotony, from session to session, and from year to year, 
will a live teacher succeed in awakening in the susceptible minds of all but the 
very dullest, the dormant sense of literary beauty, and a craving for it. 

He will feel amply rewarded for this extra labor by the delightful conscious_ 
ness that he has conferred on his pupils that precious boon, the faculty of 
reading appreciatingly and pleasurably any good and beautifii book that may 
fall in their way, like a stray flower to the weary pilgrim, or a beam of light to 
cheer the gloom. For, let us travel where we may, let our lives have fallen 
into ever so pleasant places, tracks of weary pilgrimage await us; seasons of 
sadness must some time or other visit us. Such is the inexorable law—the 
doom of humanity !—Ohio Educational Monthly. 


oo oe  —— 
HOW SHALL WE TEACH GEOGRAPHY ?—I. 


While great improvements have been made in modes of teaching many of 
the sciences, Geography has been comparatively neglected. It certainly can- 
not be from any just sense of its relative importance, that, while mathematics 
and the languages have been taught with the greatest thoroughness, teachers 
have been contented with the most superficial methods of teaching this subject. 

Recently, however, the labors and lectures of one of the most eminent schol- 
ars * of the present day have awakened a desire for something better—some 
more philosophic methods, and more satisfactory results, in the presentation of 
the subject of geography in our common schools. The conviction is beginning 
to be felt that this noblest of sciences has been sadly unappreciated, and that, 
instead of being a mere catalogue of facts, to be committed to memory, it is 
capable of being made a means of growth to the mind, and of affording the 
highest exercise of all its powers. 

But the question, how, if this higher view ad it be the correct one, is this 
subject to be presented to the child, remains as yet unanswered. 

It will probably not be questioned that the best possible method of study in 
any subject is that which, while it shall give the clearest and most perfect 
knowledge of the subject itself, shall, at the same time, furnish the best facili- 
ties for the complete and symmetrical development of the mind. 





* Professor Arnold Guyot. 
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t 
In order to determine such a method, it is necessary to inquire, First, what / 
is the law of the mind’s development? Second, what is the nature of the sub. | 
ject to be presented, and what is the general plan of treatment growing out of | 
its nature, and therefore inviolable ? Third, by what special methods can this i 
general plan be adapted to the needs of the mind in the several stages of its | 
development ? 

I. The Development of the Mind.—Writers upon its laws and operations de- — 
clare that though all the faculties of the mature mind exist from the beginning 









of its life, in a greater or less degree of activity, they yet attain their full de. | 


velopment at different periods. They come into activity not simultaneously, | 


but successively, the full action of each subsequent class requiring the previous | 
development and activity of the preceding; just as all the capacities of the | 


plant for producing leaf, stem, flower, and fruit, exist in the germ, yet these do 


not appear at once, because the higher cannot be developed without the pre. | 


existence of the lower as a basis. 


The earliest to attain full activity are the perceptive faculties. These, | 
through their agents, the senses, are extremely active in the young child, and | 
constitute the only means by which the images of the external world can enter | 


his mind and give rise to thought. Through their use he is able to obtain a 
clear conception of the general form and condition of everything of which they 
can take cognizance. 

In simultaneous action with these is the conceptive power, by means of 
which the mind grasps and retains the impressions it receives through the per- 
ceptive powers; and is able to recall them, and learns to express them. Ina 
higher development the same faculty is able, by means of ideas and concep- 
tions previously acquired, to create images of things of which the perceptive 
powers have not taken cognizance. 

Next to becoming active is that analytic power of the understanding, by 
means of which the general conception, which alone could be obtained in the 
preceding condition of the mind, is separated into its elements, and studied in 
detail ; the knowledge acquired is considered and arranged ; and new ideas are 
derived apart from the exercise of perception, which are expressed in the form 
of abstract propositions. 

Lastly, is developed that action of the reasoning power by which the mind 
rises to high generalizations, attains the knowledge of general principles and 
laws, is able to ascertain the causes of phenomena observed, and from known 
causes to predict results. 

We find, therefore, that though all the faculties of the mind act to a certain 
extent in conjunction, there are yet three successive stages, each characterized 
by the predominant activity of certain powers, and consequently by a peculiar 
character of mental operations. In the first, that of the predominance of the 
perceptive powers, the child is constantly occupied in acquiring knowledge of 
the external world by the use of these powers, and through the expression of 
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the knowledge so acquired becoming acquainted with language and other con- 
ventional signs of ideas, and is therefore becoming able to receive ideas from 
other minds through the medium of language. 

In the second stage, that of the analytical power of the understanding, the 
knowledge of others, having now become accessible to him, is added to the re- 
sults of his own more minute investigation, and finally becomes itself the sub- 
ject of thought, analysis, and classification. 

In the third, that of the predominance of the reasoning power, the mind 
having collected its materials, looks at them from a new point of view, and, 
from the study of them in their combinations, arrives at a knowledge of their 
relations, and of the phenomena resulting therefrom, and of the laws which 
govern their existence and operations. 

If, therefore, any method of study is to coatribute to the mind’s develop- 
ment, it must furnish the appropriate degree of exercise for all these powers, 
in the order of their successive awakening; and we must distinguish, with 
Professor Guyot, three natural phases,—the perceptive, the analytic, and the 
synthetic,—through which the learner in Geography, as, indeed, in every 
branch of science, must pass before he can obtain a perfect knowledge of the 
subject of his study. 

We may premise, then, as a general principle growing out of the laws of the 
mind, and therefore governing the presentation of all subjects whatever, that 
the portion of the subject which addresses itself mainly to the powers of per- 
ception, and only gives the simplest possible exercise to the powers of the un- 
derstanding or reasoning powers, is the only one proper to be presented to the 
very young pupil. This is the perceptive phase of his study. It must follow 
that if a subject present no opportunity for such a phase, it is not an appropri- 
ate one for the study of the very young. 

Afterwards is needed a more minute and detailed investigation, which will 
decidedly tax the earlier powers of the understanding, and which will give to 
the analytic phase its special character. 

Lastly, the reasoning powers are mainly addressed ; for the facts or phenom- 
ena with which the student deals must be viewed in their mutual relation and 
combined action. This is the synthetic phase. 

Subjects which do not present material for all these phases can be profitably 
studied only in particular stages of the mind’s growth, while those in which all 
are found furnish suitable food for it at every step of its onward progress. 

Il. Nature of the Subject—We come now to the second part of our problem, 
viz. : to determine the nature of the subject, and the general plan of treatment 
growing out of that nature. 

“Geography,” in the language of Professor Guyot, “is the Science of the 
Globe, considered, not as a mere aggregation of unrelated parts, but as an or- 
ganized whole, formed of members, each having an individual character and 
special functions, all mutually dependent and operating together, according to 
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laws established by the Creator, to perform functions possible to no one alone.” 

If this be the case,—if the globe is to be considered as a magnificent me- 
chanism, prepared by the Creator with a special form, and a special character 
and arrangement of parts and members, in order to produce a given result,— 
then the study of itis to be conducted on precisely the same general plan ag 
that of any other individual organization of which we desire to ascertain the 
conformation, the laws of its operation, and its adaptedness to produce the re- 
sult intended. 

First is required a general view of the whole, in order to ascertain its figure, 
the parts or members of which it is composed,—their arrangement, not only 
absolutely in the whole, but relatively, or in regard to each other,—their com- 
parative size, and the general conformation of each. 

Second.—Each of these individuals is to be made the subject of special, de- 
tailed study, in order to ascertain its particular organization,—the character, 
arrangement, and relation of its several portions,—the character of the whole 
individual resulting therefrom,—and finally the phenomena of life associated 
with it, whether vegetable, animal, or that of man considered both ethnologi- 
cally and in the social capacity of states or nations. 

Third.—Having ascertained the individual character of the several members, 
we look at them again in combination, in order to ascertain the influence 
which each by its peculiar character exerts upon the others, thus to determine 
its function in the whole mechanism, and to arrive at a knowledge of the laws 
which govern the organization of the latter. Then referring to the history of 
mankind, we trace the operation of those laws on his character and destiny, 
and ascertain the adaptedness of this wonderful mechanism, to the end for 
which it was created, the education of the human race. 

In the first, we find the perceptive phase of the study, since, by the use of 
the globe, of accurate physical maps, and of good illustrations, it can be pre- 
sented almost wholly to the perceptive faculties. The second is the analytic, 
and the third the synthetic phase. 

What subject so rich in material for the growth of the mind! What other 
science furnishes appropriate food, alike to the sunny-haired child of ten sum- 
mers, and to the grave philosopher, whose head droops with the accumulated 
knowledge of ‘‘ three score years and ten !”—American Educational Monthly. 


- o>? 





Tue Question is often asked, if botany cannot be studied in schools of the 
primary grade? Most certainly it can, if text-books are entirely discarded. 
A few minutes of conversation every day with the children about flowers, a 
walk with them into the fields, at recess, or after school, or a visit to a 
flower garden, will awaken in them a wonderful interest, and serve to lead 
them gradually to a very fair knowledge of the vegetable kingdom.—Massa- 
chusetts Teacher. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


THE NORMAL REGIMENT. 


The friends of Education and Morality in Wisconsin have been desirous to 
have a regiment organized which should be officered by moral, temperate and 
experienced men. War, under the most favorable circumstances, is demoral- 
izing ; hence the need of the best influences and associations which can be de- 
vised for those who must go to aid in this great struggle for the Nation’s honor 
and unity. With this end in view, the 49th Wisconsin Regiment has been or- 
ganized. It is designed to be the ‘‘ Normal Regiment” of the State—including 
the best men of allclasses. A considerable number of County Superintendents 
and Teachers, many of them men of prominence and influence, are already re- 
cruiting for the Regiment, and others are applying for permission to recruit. 
We commend this Regiment to the favorable regard of our readers, and take 





pleasure in noting the merits of the field officers. 

Col. Samven Fattows is a graduate of the State University of Wisconsin, 
was formerly Chaplain of the 82d Wisconsin, subsequently accepted a profes- 
sorship in Lawrence University, and when the proposition to raise regiments 
of hundred-day men was made last year, at once set about recruiting, and 
probably raised more volunteers for the service than any other half dozen re- 
cruiting officers of the State. He took the position cf Lieutenant Colonel of 
the 40th, and in that capacity proved a very popular and capable officer, and 
secured both the love and the respect of the men. The Governor could not 
have found a man to take command of one of the new regiments, whose name 
will be more effective in encouraging enlistments than that of Col. Fatiows. 

Lt. Col. Epwarp Cotman originally entered the service as lst Lieutenant of 
Co. A, 18th Wisconsin, in November, 1861. In the battle of Shiloh he was 
severely and dangerously wounded by a musket bail, in the cheek and temple, 
and for some time his life was despaired of. Upon his recovery he was pro- 
moted to the Adjutancy of the regiment, re-entering the service in March, 
1863, in time to take part in the grand movement of Gen. Grant in the rear of 
Vicksburg. At the battle of Champion Hills, May 16th, 1863, he was severely 
wounded in the leg, and on account of physical debility and long and arduous 
service, was subsequently transferred to the Veteran Reserve Corps. Lt. Col. 
C. has now recovered his health, and possesses all the requisite qualities for an 
excellent officer. In promoting him, the Governor has but given deserved 
recognition to brave and meritorious service. 

Major D. K. Noyes went into the service as Captain of Co. A, 6th Wiscon- 
sin, in the famous Iron Brigade. In that position he proved himself a brave 
and capable officer. While ieading his men at the bloedy battle of Antietam, 
his foot was struck by a piece of shell, carrying away his heel. The same shell 
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killed and wounded thirteen of his men. His wound not being properiy 
treated, proved very serious, and he was obliged to resign. While the injury 
then received renders him permanently lame, it does not interfere with his 


serviceableness as a field officer. 

Adjutant W. C. Wuirrorp is the Principal of Milton Academy. He has 
never been in the service, but has largely promoted enlistments, is energetic 
and thorough in the performance of duty, and will make an efficient officer. 

Quartermaster Dennis A. Reep, of Door County, is at present the represen- 
tative of his district in the Assembly. A man of energy and business capacity, 
he will attend to the important functions of that position with care and fidelity, 

Surgeon O. W. Brancearp was formerly Surgeon of the 40th Regiment, and 
is known as a skillful, humane and attentive surgeon. 

With such field officers, the Forty ninth will prove a very attractive regi- 
ment to all respectable young men who are about entering the service. Com- 
munications may be addressed to Col. Sam’l Fallows, Madison, whose Head 
Quarters are at Young’s Block, up stairs, 2 doors south of the Post Office. 

Orr For THE Wars.—Among those recruiting for the 49th—the Normal Reg- 
iment—we observe the following, who are or have been Superintendents or 
Teachers: Supt. Cheny, of Walworth Co.; Hon. D. K. Fay, late Supt. of Ad- 
ams Co. ; C. C. Miller, late Supt. of Monroe Co. ; 8. S. Benedict, Prin. of Point 
Bluif Seminary ; H. O. Pierce, Prin. of Fort Atkinson High School; H. A. Gay- 
lord, Prin. of Ward School, Kenosha; Capt. Childs and Lieut. Farrington, of 
Sauk Co. ; F. Down and R. Osborn, of La Crosse Co.; H. H. Himebaugh, late 
teacher in Oconto, and W. E. Huntington, of Dane €o. N. C. Twining, a 
teacher in Milton Academy, has also some intention of trying it again, we 
believe, also, C. B. Skinner, Supt. of Waushara Co. 

GrocRapny—GLopes.—We give the first part of a very instructive article on 
the true method of teaching Geography—a subject so mueh abused heretofore, 
but now receiving better treatment. The writer, if we mistake not, is a thor- 
ough and appreciative student of the profound views and methods of Professor 
Guyot, and in this connection we may quite appropriately call attention to the 
Magnetic Globes advertised by Messrs. Scribner & Co. If they eompare with 
the splendid and in this country unequalled Maps prepared under the direction 
of Professor Guyot, and published by the same firm, they will be hailed with 
delight by intelligent teachers. 

The second part of the article referred to, which we have for some time had 
marked for insertion, we shal! give next month. It takes up the importance 
and proper use of the Globe in Primary Geography, and presents the subject in 
a masterly manner. 

Marrizep—January 16, 1865, by Rev. N. F. Barlin, at Racine, D. Gray Pun- 
man, Supt. of Grant Co., to Miss Exiza A. Secor, for four years (till the close 
of 1864,) Teacher in the Racine Schools, and late Principal of the 3d Ward 
Grammar School, 
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AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGES.—Some discussion of this subject—one interesting 
to all the northern states just now—will be found on former pages, from the 
pens of some of our cotemporaries. The leading drift of the remarks of Com- 
missioner White of Ohio is to combat the educational heresy that ‘a truly val- 
uable practical or professional education can be secured upon any other basis 
than that of a previous liberal culture of a general character. This we think 
he does successfully. The reason why so many lamentable failures in practical 
life meet us on every hand is the American disposition to undertake all sorts of 
things with no intellectual capital but a little shrewdness, quickness and dex- 
terity. What we want is more soundly and symmetrically educated men. 
None others will sueceed in the higher walks of life. There may be some par- 
tial exceptions, but on examination they will be found to be scarcely excep- 
tions. All men of mark have been educated men, though not always educated 
principally by books and in schools. 

Our Illinois cotemporary discusses rather than solves the difficulty of car- 
rying out what the law of Congress contemplates: industrial education which 
does not exclude that which is liberal and general. The highest wisdom will 
be needed in every state in grappling with that problem. While sound prin- 
ciples must be laid down for general guidance, there must be sufficient flexi- 
bility in the institutions founded to meet the peculiar wants and difficulties 
that will be encountered. We think the first work done, especially in a new 
state like Wisconsin, must for a few years be preparatory and tentative, and 
we do hope that it will be conducted by men of brains and heart large enough 
to preserve our Agricultural College, when it is born, from popular neglect and 
contempt. A Bill for the College is before the Legislature, but we can only 
conjecture when, how or whether it will pass. 


Jorrines.—Being on a journey into southern Ohio, we made a few jottings 
by the way. Flitting through Chicago by night, and among the forests of In- 
diana on the “Cincinnati Air Line R. R.,” morning disclosed a detention of 
four hours while we slept, and the presence of Dr. Barnarp on the train. 
Having to wait soime hours at Richmond, (Ind.,) we made a _ reconnoisance to- 
wards the school-house, and found a most capital school, of 1200 or more pu- 
pils, under Mr. Brown, Supt., and a wide awake corps of teachers, in one of 
whom we discovered Miss Anna P. Brown, late editress of the Department of 
Primary Instruction in the Indiana School Journal. If all the large towns in 
the Hoosier State have such a school, we congratulate them on their good 
fortune. 

In Cincinnati, in one of the Public Schools, under Mr. Crosby, we found a 
most admirable system of instruction, fully sustaining the reputation of the 
schools of that city. The results secured with the primary pupils we have 
never seen equalled. 

At Columbus we found Mr. White busy with his double duties as State Su- 
perintendent and Editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly. The best disposi- 
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tion of the Agricultural Land Grant (see article in this number) was engaging 
his attention, and the matter of County Supervision of schools is before the 
Legislature. Ohio will avoid our mistake of making it an elective office. The 
Town System is yielding very satisfactory results there. At Circleville, a few 
hastily observed signs, with a peep into one room, while waiting for a train, 
indicated a good Union School, with fifteen teachers. Looking in upon a 
country school, the aspect was not so pleasing. <A fragment of a rail, fasten- 
ing one of the doors, suggested the ancient custom of ‘ barring out,” but we 
asked no questions on that point. Ohio is a noble state, and making good 
progress in educational matters. 


































Dr. Barnanp.—We found this gentleman, who was recently one of a Com- 
mission to visit the Naval School at Newport, interesting Limself in the matter 
of securing a proper education for persons who become captains and pilots 
upon our inland waters, and to this end successfully endeavoring to interest 
our inland Boards of Trade in the subject, as a measure of prudence and econ- 
omy for commercial men. 

Dr. B. made the suggestion to Commissioner White of Ohio—which seems 
very worthy of attention—that one of the first and most useful labors of any 
competent Faculty which might be appointed for any of the proposed Agricul- 
tural Colleges, would be, at proper seasons, to hold ‘ Farmers’ Institutes,” 
which might both disseminate practical information and arouse an enlightened 
interest in the objects to be promoted by these Colleges. 


Dr. Barnarv’s JournaL.—In this connection we may appropriately mention, 
that sets or parts of sets of the American Journal of Education were left in 
this State by Dr. Barnard, which we think may be obtained of him on very fa- 
vorable terms. Every important library, especially in our institutions of learn- 
ing, should embrace this work, which contains an embodiment of educational 
literature not to be found elsewhere in the English language, nor as we sup- 
pose in any other. 


Report or Srate Supt.—We have had an opportunity to glance at the un- ( 
bound sheets of this document, which the late State Printer failed to print at 
the proper time. It will soon be issued. We observe that it is less volumin- 
ous than usual, and presents some new statistical features. Mr. Pickard fur- 
nishes some pertinent parting suggestions, to teachers. Next month we shall 
advert to some points presented in the Report. We add a couple of extracts: 

“Tue Townsuip System.—The discussions at teachers’ institutes and in the 
State Teachers’ Association during the past five years, have generally led to ; 


expressions of opinion in favor of the system of school organization recom- J; 
mended by my predecessor in the last annual report from this office. County 
Superintendents in their special reports, with two or three exceptions, approve f 


of the township system, and the friends of education throughout the state seem 
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to be of opinion that some modification of our present district organization is 
desirable. 

“ As this subject was ably discussed in the report of last year, it seems un- 
necessary to reiterate the reasons there given for a change in the law, but the 
plan there proposed was the result of extended observation and reflection, and 
is therefore worthy of legislative consideration. 

“Stare Norma Scnoot.—During the past seven years, the Board of Normal 
School Regents have sought to secure normal training and instruction, by aid- 
ing such institutions as have organized normal departments, and by holding 
teachers’ institutes in different parts of the state. The number of departments 
at present organized is seven; and the number of students examined during 
the present year is less than seventy. Sufficient time has elapsed since the 
present plan was adopted to show that the ostensible objects of the law are 
unattainable under the provisions of the act. Our experience has not been 
unlike that of other states, in their efforts to organize normal schools in con- 
nection with colleges and academies. No fault attaches to the Regents of Nor- 
mal Schools, nor to the trustees of the institutions participating in the annual 
appropriation. The plan is defective. It makes the normal department sub- 
ordinate, and does not provide for special training of teachers) * * * 

“The present is believed to be not an inauspicious time to inaugurate the 
enterprise of founding a normal school. -We must abandon the idea of making 
educational progress until this step is taken. ‘To obtain competent instructors 
for our children under existing circumstances, is simply impossible. No in- 
vestment can be made from which the returns will be speedier or surer. We 
must improve our common schools or enlarge our reform school. Indeed, no 
other measure so commends itself to a wise forecast and calm reflection. Were 
our public schools managed with proper care, and provided with suitable teach- 
ers, all other institutions of learning would receive a new impulse. Those 
states that have established normal schools have also prosperous colleges and 
universities, while those destitute of them have failed to realize the benefits 
that ought to be derived from higher institutions of learning. The~ cause is 
obvious. Hence, those most interested in collegiate and university education, 
because most clearly understanding its transcendent importance, are the warm- 
est advocates of schools for the special training of teachers. 

“The subject is respectfully and earnestly commended to the attention of 
the Legislature.” 


Eyocu Arpen.—The universal interest felt in this charming poem has in- 
duced Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, Mr. Tennyson’s American publishers, to issue 
a twenty-five cent edition for popular reading, in addition to the other and 
more costly editions which they publish, hoping that the extended publicity 
given by this cheap edition may result in the introduction of this most beau- 
tiful and touching idyl into all the households in the land. 
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Ho.ipays.—The question was asked us—too late for a practical answer for 
this season—if schools were entitled to a holiday on the Mondays following 
Christmas and New Years, inasmuch as those days came on Sunday this winter, 
The State Superintendent is the most suitable person to answer such a ques. 
tion, but we have no hesitation in saying that every school in such cases should 
have the holiday. For a school-board churlishly to deny it must fill every 
child’s heart with a sense of injustice. At the State Association in Milton 
some one—Col. McMynn we think—spoke of Washington’s Birth Day (Feb. 22,) 
as a time which though not a legal holiday, might very usefully be made a sort 
of patriotic festival for the schools—with patriotic songs, declamations, recita- 
tions, and such special instruction or observances as the day suggests. We 
commend the thought to teachers, though little time is now left to prepare. 


Mr. Mann’s Appress.—This production, concluded in this number, we are 
sure will rouse every earnest teacher and every good man, with its trumpet 
tones, to higher efforts. Mr. Mann’s views and aspirations may at times seem 
chimerical, but it is by such men, whom the world counts impracticables, that 
the world is moved on. 


Barasoo Cottece.—We learn that 100 students are in attendance, and that 
the endeavor to supply teachers is more than equalled by the demand. The 
session of the County Association at Baraboo in the Holidays was pieasant and 
profitable. Sauk county is rapidly filling her quota on the Journal. 


Markinc.—Will some one have the kindness to inform me which is the 
easiest and must rapid method of recording the daily recitations of each pupil ? 
Cc. F. S. 
(GS~ We are again obliged to ask those indebted for the Journal to remit. 
It takes all we receive to pay the printer, and we cannot do that longer, unless 
those in arrears pay up. 
Address, plainly, at our risk, Journal of Education, Madison, Wis. 


(as~ If any subscribers, through any accident, have failed to receive all the 
numbers due, we will remail them, if requested to do so. 


("If any entitled to Mr. McMynn’s Portrait failed to receive it in the 
January number, and do not find it in this, we will forwerd it in the next num- 
ber, on being notified. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED! 
To sell by subscription, with sample, excellent POPULAR ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
WORKS, suited to ‘the times.’”? Among these is a Low PRICE HISTORY OF THE 
REBELLION, of which OvER FORTY THOUSAND of Vol. 1 have already been sold. It isa 
good business for ex-Soldiers, Teachers, and others out of employment. 
For Circulars, with Particulars and terms, address HENRY Il0WE, 
No. 111 Main street, Cincinnati, 0. 
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